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CAPTURE OF OUDENARDE BY THE 
FRENCH IN 1745. 


The Hon. J. W. Fortescue, in his ‘ Brit- 
ish Cainpaigns in Flanders’ (1918), pp. 
155-8, does not mention this minor opera- 
tion in the War of the Austrian Succession. 
But in ‘La Campagne du Maréchal de Saxe 
dans Les Flandres, de Fontenoy (mai 1745) 
a la prise de Bruxelles (fevrier 1746)’ par 
Capitaine Henry Pichat (1909), pp. 89-93, a 
full account will be found from the attack- 
ing party’s point of view. 

The surprise of Ghent (11 July) had suc- 
ceeded too well for Léwendal, the French 
general, not to undertake the siege of 
Oudenarde; and it seemed that this general 
officer ought easily to achieve an operation 
the success of which did not give any doubt. 
His contemporaries, however, were not all of 
this opinion; for an anonymous writer says : 


‘All the siege works of “\udenarde were 
as bad as they were hasty. This general, 
wishing to distinguish himself in the eyes of 
his master by much liveliness, showed him- 
self very little capable in the eyes of 
enlightened men.’? Some 1,500 men defended 
this place under the Austrian Major-General 
Mac. Hugo; the fortifications were in good 
order and powerful; and thanks to its situa- 
tion on the Scheldt (Escaut), Oudenarde 
could make very efficacious water manceuvres 
by reason of the importance of the river and 
of the force of its current. The garrison 
consisted of one Austrian battalion (Gais- 
rugg), one English regiment (Beaudlerk), 
and one Dutch (Brawn). 


The convoy drawn 9 July to Deyuse took 
the Oudenarde road on the lith. Next day 
the French threw a bridge to Eynem and 
another to Heurne, both below the place 
directly invested by Fitz-James’s cavalry on 
the left bank and by two regiments of dra- 
goons on the other side of the Scheldt. 


These last, sent from Ghent, established 
themselves on Mont Cerisier, dominating 
the place from the right bank. Meanwhile, 


the train of artillery prepared at Tournay— 
which place very shortly after the battle of 
Fontenoy (11 May) had fallen by treachery 
into French hands—advanced by the river. 
‘‘ Lowendal devait renforcer ce matériel des 
onze piéces anglaises prises a Gand aussitét 
qu’elles auraient contr ibué & réduire la cita- 
delle de cette place.’’ A vast quantity of 
British military stores had been captured in 
Ghent, although Cumberland had a_ week 
before ordered that they should be removed. 
On 14 July, three brigades of infantry 
arrived from the camp of Borst, and relieved 
the dragoons, who returned to Ghent; so 
that the infantry at the siege comprised 18 
battalions. The army had to supply, in 
addition, fascine-work and labourers. 


Léwendal attacked the place from the right 
bank of the Scheldt. ‘‘ Il appuyason front 
a gauche au village de Leupeghem,”’ and 
prolonged his lines as far as the river, 
seizing likewise the three bastions of the 
south-west face of the defence. From the 
summit of Cerisier, the French cannon could 
search the smallest nooks of the town. The 
French infantry encamped between this hill 
and the road from Tournay, and it appeared 
that they suffered much from their prox- 
imity to the town. 3,200 labourers and “‘ le 
fascinage’’ having arrived from Borst, ‘‘ on 


!ouvrit la tranchée & 100 toises du chemin 
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couvert,’’ in the night of 1819 July. In 
the morning, ‘‘la premiére paralléle longue 
de 110 toises’’ was completed, and a party 
of French cannon opened fire. The con- 
struction of the batteries was yet scarcely 
achieved; and the insufficiency of protection 
of the platforms was a new cause of losses. 
The artillery had constructed 2 batteries, 
on the right (6 mortars) and on the left (8 
mortars and 5 cannon) ‘‘ de la paralléle,”’ 
besides 3 others (comprising in all 30 ‘can- 
non) on the crest of Cerisier. They pre 
pared a fourth on the hill, ‘4 l’aplomb de 
l‘extrémité gauche de la paralléle,”’ to bat- 
ter the Tournay Gate. 

From the opening of fire, the French pro- 
jectiles lit a conflagration in the town. 
The reply of the beleaguered permitted the 
statement that he had at his disposal but 
few pieces and those of small calibre; but 
it caused, nevertheless, some losses suffi- 
ciently serious. At last, on the night of 
20-21 the French mines managed to get 
hold of ‘‘l’avant-fossé’’ of the bastion of 
the Brussels Gate, in the centre of the defen- 
sive front. Their labourers immediately 
began the construction of a bridge en fas- 
cines in order to cross the ditch. At break 
of day, all the French artillery thundered, 
redoubling the intensity of the fires in the 
town and preparing for the attack of the 
infantry columns. The Governor, then, 
hoisted the white flag. 

The firing ceased at once, and hostages 
were exchanged. However, Mac Hugo did 
not forward his proposals until the 22nd, at 
5 o’clock in the morning, They were 
unacceptable; for the Governor of Ouden- 
arde demanded only—to send 2 officers to 
M. de Koenigsegg to receive his orders on the 
course to be taken. Ldéwendal threatened to 
begin firing again and as the construction of 
the bridge ‘‘de fascines’’ was continued 
during the whole of the 21st, the Governor 
capitulated. He doubted whether his ram- 
parts would sustain the assault. The gar- 
rison was allowed to evacuate the place with 
honours of war; but it deposited the arms 
at the town barrier. The French had lost 
100 killed or wounded and, ‘‘ dans de telles 
conditions de rapidité’’ one could not take 
the place cheaper. Sixty hours ‘de 


tranchée ouverte ’’ had sufficed to reduce the 
defence. 

Mac Hugo had taken no advantage of the 
resources of resistance which the 
offered him. 


Scheldt 


“ This governor,” says the anonymous writer 
quoted above, ‘‘ was so little disposed to sac- 
ritice himself, that the third day ‘ de tranchée 
ouverte,’ there being yet but a few iascines on 
the edge of the front-ditch, ‘ou lon avait 
envie de jeter le pont,’ he gave himself up a 
prisoner of war. He had still two ditches full 
of water and all the front-ditch free; for what 
was built of the bridge during the negotiations 
of the capitulation, yet did not rise but up to 
two-thirds of the whole during the entire day. 
It the enemy had fired, the construction of this 
bridge, which would have cost the French each 
time 300 men at least in the exposed position 
where it had been placed, was the work of at 
least 36 hours, and we should have been obliged 
to begin again as often as it had pleased the 
governor. 1 was present, two days after, at 
the experiment which was made to break it, 
against which it did not hold; and it is im- 
possible that a bridge of this nature can resist 
in this place the jerks of water (aux saccades 
d’eau) which one can give it all the twenty- 
four hours.” 

The Rev. Philip Alston writes to the Rev. 
Edward Rolle (for whom see 16 8. i. 363) :—- 
Dear Captain 
Yours of the 2d. of July address’d to me at 
Oudenarde I recd. at Compiegne the 12th. 
of August: I shall not enter into the reasons 
of my not answering it sooner, they are too 
obvious to need mentioning, but rather 
chose to spend the time and paper in giving 
you some account of my self from the date 
of my last to the present. Till the time of 
the Siege everything went smoothly with me 
as before, but, I must confess, when that 
came on my tranquillity was not a little 
interrupted by the bombs and balls of the 
enemy: but I had two comforts in the height 
of my troubles; one was that it wd, soon be 
over (our Garrison being so indefencible 
that it was next to a wonder we coud, as 
we did, keep it three whole days) the other 
that, from first to last, the French shew’d 
no intention to destroy the Town, but the 
works only, so that every one who was not 
oblig’d to be on them, was (unless from a 
random shot) quite safe. After the Town 
was surrendered we march’d out of it with 
all military honours in review before his 
Most Christian Majesty, the Dauphin etc, 
till we came to the place where we were to 
lay down our arins; this ceremony over, we 
were escorted by a Guard of Horse & Foot 
to Tournay; & the next day (our men 
marching so perfectly quiet & orderly) with 
only a detachment of Dragoons in front & 
rear to Lille. I shoud in gratitude to our 
then masters tell you, that the officers were 
treated with the utmost complisance & civ- 
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lity by them, were indulg’d in marching 
their own pace & not oblig’d to keep with 
the main body, but to go on before to avoid 
the inconvenience of the dust, etc, At Lille we 
joind the other Prisoners who were taken at 
Fontenoy, Ghent & other piaces: here we 
staid ten days, till the several places of our 
abode, during the time of our captivity, was 
fixd. This long halt gave me an opportun- 
ity of taking a thoro view of this Petite- 
Paris as they call it. It is, indeed, a very 
fine-built town, & deserves all the commend- 
ations given of it: the buildings are very 
regular & magnificent; the streets long, & 
for the most part broad & clean; the equip- 
ages numerous & gay; & publick diversions, 
viz., assemblys, plays, & concerts frequent. 
Concerts were open to all strangers gratis; 
& every gentleman had the same access to 
their assemblys. But for all this, I never 
tock so little pleasure in any place as I did 
here ; the mob was so very rude that we coud 
none of us ever stir out without a large 
train of ’em at our heels, & when we stopd 
in the Grand Piace wd. encircle us & bestow 
their insults with great freedom; this made 
going abroad very unpleasant, so that many 
of us chose to spend as much time as we 
coud within doors. I shoud observe to you 
that we liv’d in our own hir’d lodgings, & 
had the whole liberty of the town within 
the walis, when we tho’t proper to make use 
of it. From Lille we went to the places of 
our destination by our own horses, or the 
voitures of the country in small partys as 
we pleas’d, the officers I mean, the poor men 
were escorted as before, & shut up in places 
little better than prisons, till the time of the 
general release. My Lord, one officer, & 
myself (the rest followed after) went by the 
way of Douay, Cambray, St. Quintin, Ham, 
& Noyon to Compiegne in the Isle of France 
about 100 miles from Lille. Here the King 
of France has a hunting-place wceh. he 
usually spends a month or six weeks at 
every summer. Compiegne is as pleasantly 
situated as you can imagine any town to be; 
by the side of a tolerably Broad river; hills 
cloath’d with vineyards & cornfields, with 
villages interspers’d at half a miles dis- 
tance shew themselves on one side, & a iarge 
forest, containing more than twenty-five 
thousand acres, cut into almost an‘ infinite 
number of fine walks & ridings are on the 
other. The Town itself is but small, & at 


first sight makes but an indifferent .appear- 
ance; the narrow streets, & 


old timber 


buildings, weh. look as if they wd. fain 
meet at top wd. put you more in mind of 
Coventry (1f you were ever there) than any 
other place; but when yo. come to see the 
many magnificent hotels, & other good houses 
where the court-foiks take up their lodgings, 
if you compar’d it to Windsor ’twoud not be 
unpardonable. Of the fine lorest & country, 
already mention’d we had the full liberty, & 
in truth we made ample use of the indul- 
gence, for scarce a day passed that we did 
not ride three hours in the morning, & walk 
as much every afternoon, & so favourable 
was the weather to us, that during my whole 
stay there I had but one wet coat. Add, to. 
all this liberty, that we were gratified with 
the beautys of Chantilly also, & youll say 
our confinement was not a very close one. Our 
whole number at Compiegne was just 19, to 
make up our whole corps of Officers, some of 
the rest of them went to the towns where the 
men were confin’d, & some to other towns in 
France. We din’d in the same house at 
two tables with an english-sutler (whom we 
carryd with us on purpose to dress our 
victuals) for something less than 2s, english, 
wine included. Everyone lodgd exceedingwell, 
tho at a pretty Dear rate, those that payd 
for it: but it was my good fortune to fall 
into the hands of one of the best of men, 
who from the time that wecame from Lille 
till he sett me down at his own door at 
Somerset-house, mounted me, carryd my bag- 
gage & Jodged me with him all at his own 
expense. Had it not been for these substan- 
tial & uncommon favours shewn me by My 
Lord, I shoud have been 30 pounds the worse 
for this expedition: but as it happend I 
had 3 Guineas in my pockett when I came 
to London, & all payd. Not that you are 
to imagine that the necessary expenses of a 
chaplain exceed the income of his commis- 
sion so much, but the accidents of this 
unfortunate year, without doing one thing 
but wt. was absolutely necessary, woud have 
inflamd mine to that degree. After two 
months stay at Compiegne My Lord & I 
came with Count Saxe’s pass for the eng- 
lish army; in our return, we kept the same 
route as we did in going, till we came to 
Cambray, then we left our former road on 
the richt, & so came thro Valenciennes & 
Mons the direct way to Brussells. We staid 
in Louvain & Mechlin till the prisoners 
were releasd & then marchd with them to 
Williamstadt where we embarkd for Eng- 
land. And my Passage by sea was lucky as 
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any thing that saieeiii to me aes: for | 
when other oflicers-—General-officers included 
—were cramd in little dirty transports, not | 
less than 8 in one small cabin, My Lord 
& I came by our selves in a forty-gun man 
of war, wch. was the convoy-ship with all 
the ease & convenience imaginable, Upon 
the whole I may close the account of my 
travels with observing that there are few 
folks who can boast they have seen so much 
at so small an expense, with so little fatigue, 
& in so short a time as I have done. There 
remains nothing for me to say now but that | 
I am fixd with Mr. Ridley at Poplar, who | 
was so exceeding kind to keep his Curacy | 
open several months for me. I like my new. 
situation very weil; the duty is not so much | 
but that I may lie a night in every week | 
at Chelsea, & the pay equall to any thing in 
these parts wceh. is not incumberd with a 
great weight of duty. Pray let me know in| 
yr. next wt. will be the expense of taking | 
a Doctor of Laws Degree in our house, the | 
person not a grand-compounder: least yo. 
shoud imagine I ask this question on Mr. 
Ridley’s account, you are not to expect any 
services from him this post. I see Jo. 
Spence in my way to & from Chelsea. I 
shall call on him for a frank, if he hase’er a 
one to spare, to inclose this into you. You'll 
be so kind to give me a letter wth. yr. first 
leisure, with all the local news you have. 
I know already who is head of Maudlin, that 
Tom Coker is marryd, & that Dr. Shippen 
is given over by the Physicians. I have no 
pubick news for you but wt. you may see in 
the papers. My Service pray to our Hed- 
dington friend, to Airson, & all others who 
will like to know they are remembered by 


Dear Cap, 

yr. sincerely affect. Ph, Alston. 
near the Chapel at Poplar 26 Novr. 1745. 
Pray wt. is the Fine etc. like to be? 
Pray drop yr. letter to me into the post: office 
yrself or else give it to Airson to carry 
thither. 


A. R. Baytrey. 
(To be concluded). 


THE THREATENED CITY CHURCHES. 


The recent proceedings of the Church | 
Assembly make it opportune to refer once | 
again to the subject of the proposed demoli- | 


tion of the City Chenniions for although ve 
promoting the measure are to be congrat- 
ulated on the decision to set up a committee 
of twelve to further consider the proposal, 
and, if possible, adjust points of difference, 
the churches are stiil in danger, for there 
remains the assumption that some must be 
given over to the despoiler. The only sate 
rule is to preserve them all. To pull these 
churches down, for which there is no justifi- 
cation, is to create a dangerous precedent, 
and there is no knowing where it might end. 


It is well to remind those interested that 
every City Church was, in its inception, 
_ built and endowed by the ratepayers of the 
parish either by voluntary contribution or 
by means of a Church rate compulsorily 
| imposed. The site and building of no City 
| Church should be diverted from its present 
use and ownership without the consent of 
| the ratepayers of the parish, who are the 
present day successors of those at whose 
expense the churches were built. As has 
been pointed out elsewhere, churches have 
been provided by the ratepayers for religious 
uses, and to divert them to other purposes, 
or to sell the site with the view of utilising 
the proceeds for an object in which the rate- 
payers are not interested, is an interference 
with the vested rights of the citizens. 


As a result of the public meeting held in 
the Mansion House on Nov. 2, a Society was 
formed for the purpose of organizing 
‘“addresses and musical performances ex- 
pressive of what is best in life, in nature, 
and in art, to be given in the City 
Churches.’’ This proposal, which will mean 
the still further use of the churches, is 
merely an extension of existing activities. 


From a religious point of view the real 
worth of the bulk of these churches should 
not be estimated from the work done on Sun- 
| days, but on week-days, when some hundreds 
of thousands, the total I believe is nearly 
400,000, pour into the City daily. I ven- 
ture to say that more people ge into these 
churches for prayer and meditation during 
the week-day than into most churches in the 
suburbs, and after all they are not ours to 
destroy, but to see that they are handed on 
to posterity in the same way as we have 
received them. Apart altogether from their 
value as works of art and their historic 
interest, which surely should be sufficient 
for their retention, the good work they do, 
and the sacred sentiments connected with 
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minded citizen. 


It is not generally known that the City | 
parishes already give away for Chureh | 
expenses outside the City some £100,000 a 
year, and in addition a large part of the 
present incomes of City incumbents is used | 
by the Church outside the City. 

We all know what happened when St. 
Benet’s, Gracechurch Street, was sold. Out | 
of the real value of the site and materials | 
of that Church, viz., £36,000, only £15,000 
ever found its way for the erection and 
endowment of the new church in a poor dis- | 
trict—Stepney—and that not until eight, 
years had elapsed; the rest of the money | 
being swallowed in costs and vested interests, | 
while to-day St. Benet’s, Stepney, is as. 
empty as St. Benet’s, Gracechurch Street, | 
ever was on a Sunday! After this, one 
naturally asks, is it worth while? 

We live in strange times! Here is the. 
Bishop of London arguing on the side of | 
their destruction, and the laity doing their | 
utmost to prevent the Church from destroy- | 
ing them; and it should not be forgotten 
that six were founded before the Conquest, | 
and the greater number of the others | 
between the eleventh and thirteenth cen- 
turies. Many of them are the work of Sir 
Christopher Wren, the greatest English 
architect, famous all the world over. 


London represents the English-speaking 
race, and what will our good friends in 
America, our kinsfolk in the Colonies and | 
elsewhere—inost of whose ancestors must 
have been in some way or other connected 
with one or more of them—think of the 
people of London, the richest city in the 
world, if we allow our churches to be! 
destruyed because of their site value? No 
other nation in the world has in its posses- | 
sion such a unique series of sacred build-| 
ings, and we can spare not one of them. 


At the time of writing the fate of the 
churches in still in the balance, but if the 
Corporation of London is not satisfied with 
the findings of the Church Assembly, there is | 
little doubt but that the City will exercise | 
its right of presenting a petition to the | 
House of Commons. 


each makes the idea repulsive to any right- | 


Cuas. Hatt Crovcn. 


Wanstead. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


5. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE RODNEYS. 


The dishonesty of certain of the heralds 
of the early Stuart period is again revealed 
by a critical examination of the pedigree of 
the Somersetshire family of Rodney. The 
first six or eight generations of the pedigree 
recorded in the Visitation of Henry St. 
George in Somersetshire in the year 1623 are 
found to be purely fictional--the work, in 
fact, of an unscrupulous imposter. 


in Burke we read:—‘‘The family of 
Rodney is one of very ancient descent. So 
far back as the time of the Empress Maud 
we find Walter de Rodney receiving a grant 
of the manor of Backwell, and other lands 
named after him Rodney Stoke.’’ And soon 
in similar strain. 


In Collinson’s ‘History of Somerset’ 
(iii, 603), an even more inflated and ficti- 
tious story from the *‘ Carew MS.’’ may be 
read at large. 

The true facts may be stated briefly as 
follows: The manors of Stoke ‘‘ Giffard ”’ 
and Backwell ‘‘ Bayhouse ’’ were held in 
1086 of the bishop of Coutances by Roger 
Witen or Witeng, whose descendants held 
them of the Harls of Gloucester until the 
failure of the male line in or about 1213 
by the death of Giffard Witeng. There- 
after these lands descended in the heirs 
general of the said Giffard, namely in the 
families of Bayouse and Basset. At the 
beginning of the fourteenth century the 
Bayouses disposed of their interest in these 
estates to Richard de Rodney, whose first 
wife may have been sister of the last repre- 
sentatives of Bayouse of Backwell. Possibly 
she brought to him some part of the inherit- 
ance. She died, apparently without male 
issue, before 1306, when Richard de Rod- 
ney married again, and, having bought out 
the remaining Bayouse interest in a moiety 
of the manor of Saltford, Som., for 100 
marks, acquired for £100 from one of the 
five heirs of John le Sor a fifth part of the 


extensive fee which had descended in the 
family of Le Sor of Claverham, Som., from 


Robert le Sor, the tenant early in the reign 


'of Henry I, through a long line of descend- 


ants who held of the Earls of Gloucester by 
the service of fifteen knights. In an account 
of the Knights of the Honor of Gloucester 
and their respective estates, prepared for a 
further volume of ‘Honors and Knights’ 


| Fees,’ I have elaborated the various steps 
‘in the descent of the estates which were 
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acquired at the commencement of the four- 
teenth century by Richard de Rodney. 

Who was this Richard de Rodney who at 
that time began suddenly to acquire estates 
in Somersetshire? He comes first into 
notice in 1297 as the purchaser for £20 of 
two-thirds of a small messuage and _ tene- 
ment in Congresbury. He appears to have 
been employed by the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, and in 1304 obtained from the bishop 
and chapter a demise for life of the baili- 
wick of the bedelry of the Hundred of Win- 
terstoke. After holding important commis- 
sions in Somersetshire, he became in 1311 a 
commissioner of oyer and terminer; in 1320 
he obtained the office of escheator South of 
the Trent, which he held until his death 
in 1323. Of his ancestry nothing is known. 

As an instance of the ineptitude of the 
herald who compiled the pedigree of* Rod- 
ney may be instanced his identification of 
Matilda, first wife of Richard de Rodney, 
as a daughter of Sir Osbert Giffard, knight. 
This wild and naturally inaccurate shot 
was based on an ignorant confusion between 
Stoke Giffard in Somerset, so named after 
Giffard Witeng, the owner in the time of 
King Richard and King John, with Stoke 
Giffard in Gloucestershire, sometime the 
estate of John Giffard of Brimpsfield, and 
with Osbert Giffard of Buckland. Neither 
John Giffard of that ilk, nor Osbert Giffard 
of Buckland had any connexion with Stoke 
Giffard, Backwell Bayouse or Saltford. 

W. Farrer. 

Whitbarrow Lodge, nr. Grange over Sands. 


Banx.--Lord Jersey, who died 
suddenly this week, was better known to the 
public as a sportsman than as a_ banker, 
but he was by birth senior partner in 
Child’s Bank and took an active part in the 
business at No. 1, Fleet Street. Child’s 
elaims to be the oldest English bank, as 
distinct from the business of goldsmith out 
of which banking grew; for in 1549 an 
ancestor of the late peer was in business in 
Cheapside. The romantic story of Child’s. 
with the successive runaway marriages of 
Lord Westmorland and Lord Jersey, is well 
told in ‘The Marygold,’ privately printed 
for the partners. Copies are rare. but I 
think there is one in the London MWibrary. 
The fact that Child's banked for the Stuart 
Kings, as well as for Nell Gwynn, may 
perhaps account for their banking for some 


Oxford Colleges to this day. In the last 
fifty years hundreds of private banks have 
disappeared or have been absorbed by large 
rivals, and Child’s, Glyn’s, and Drum- 
mond’s in London, and one country bank 
alone survive. But Child’s is not a survival 
in any derogatory sense, as readers of a 
certain libel in Dickens’s ‘Tale of Two 
Cities’ might imagine. It is very much 
alive, as a friend of mine discovered during 
the war. He was ‘‘resting’’ behind the 
lines and was celebrating the occasion with 
a number of other young officers, all of 
whom banked with one of the Army agents. 
They had no cash, and mine host, having 
had his misfortunes, was shy of their 
cheques. My friend offered a cheque on 
Child’s, which was accepted at a glance. In 
fact it is something of an asset to bank 
with Child’s. I remember hearing an old 
story (for the truth of: which I cannot 
vouch) that instead of the traditional reply 
to an enquiry, ‘‘ We cash Mr. Smith’s 
cheques,’’ Child’s used to write, ‘‘ Mr. Smith 
banks with vus.’? However this may be, 
Child’s has been a part of English history 
for nearly 400 years, and like ‘N. & Q.,’ 
which ‘‘ banks with Child’s,” it is an 
efficient link between between past and 


present. 
OW. 


‘Scorch Presspyter1an Exroguence.’ — It 
is usually said, apparently on the authority 
of Halkett and Laing, followed by the B.M. 
Library Catalogue, that this scurrilous book, 
which first appeared in 1692, was written by 
the Rev. Robert Calder, an Elgin man 
(1650-1723). | Hearne, however, suggests 
(‘Collectanea,’ 1915, x, 261) that it was by 
his first Latin teacher, the Rev. Patrick 
Gordon, who in 1692 was master of the Free 
School at Bray (a fact not mentioned in 
Charles Kerry’s ‘ Hundred of Bray,’ 1861). 
*“T remember,’”’ says Hearne, ‘‘ when ‘ The 
Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence’ came out 
when I was a boy, some said they believed ’’ 
that Gordon wrote it. Gordon. who was the 
great-grand-uncle of the Rev. John Gordon, 
Birmingham Oratory, to whom Newman 
dedicated the ‘Dream of Gerontius,’ had 
been ejecfed as an Episcopalian. 

There have been many reprints of ‘ The 
Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence ’—the most 
recent one (published when and where?) from 
the Rotterdam edition of 1738. 


J. M. 
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S1ens or Otp Lonpon (See 13 S. i. 7).— 
I conclude my list of signs referred to in 
the Calendar of the Chancery Proceedings 
of Bridges Division, 1613-1714, from 12 S. 
xi. 208 :— 


Bell, West Smithfield, 1650. 
Maidenhead, St. Giles in the Fields, 1667 
.and 1671. 
Golden Falcon, Fetter Lane, 1690. 
Monument Tavern, Fish Street Hill, 1695. 
Greyhound, St. Clement Danes, 1699. 
Old Swan, London (sic), 1682. 
White Horse, St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 1670. 
White Hart, ditto, 1672. 
George Inn, St. Sepulchre, 1699. 
Three Tuns, St. Dunstan in the West, 1705. 
Rose and Bull, All Saints, Barking, 1652. 
Black Bull, Houndsditch, 1667. 
Plough, St. Bride’s, 1695. 
Fleece, St. Gregory by St. Paul’s, 


Black Bull, Strand, 1686. 

Royal Oak, St. Andrew, Holborn, 1698. 

Plough, St. Martin’s Lane, 1690. 

Three Tuns, Christ Church, 1705. 

Fountain, King Street, Westminster, 1653. 

Bell, New Fish Street, 1649. 

George, St. George the Martyr, 1650. 
‘ eer in Vain, St. George, Southwark, 
651. 

Golden Bars, St. Sepulchre, 1653. 

Red Bull, Ludgate Hill, 1686. 

Dairy House, Fuller’s Rents, Gray’s Inn, 
6 


Black Boy, West Smithfield, 1668. 


The subjoined references are extracted 
from the sixth volume of the list of ‘ Early 
Chancery Proceedings,’ covering the period 
1529-38 :— 


“ White Lyon besyde Charyng Crosse.” 

“ Cristofer,” St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 
““Galye Kaye,” All Hallows, Barking. 
Unicorn, no place mentioned. 

Saracen’s Head, Fleet Stet. 

“ Castell,” St. Bride, Fleet Street. 

“Lyon Key,” St. Botolph, Billingsgate. 

“ Egell ” (Bagle), St. Peter West Cheap. 
Red Lion Inn, Whitechapel, without Aldgate. 
“ Dowfe”’ (? Dove), All Hallows the Less. 
Maidenhead, St. Sepulchre, Newgate. 
Boar’s Head, Old Fish Street. 

Cross Keys Tavern, Fenchurch Street. 
“The Farmerye” in the Minories (?). 

St. John’s Head, St. Martin, Ludgate. 
“Belle upon the Hoope,” or Belle Savage, 
St. Bride, Fleet Street. 


Certain of the names of buildings enum- 
erated are not strictly signs, but the refer- 
ences may serve. 


Wma. McMurray. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 7 


MEMORABILIA OF THE MOMENT. 


Last year closed with two pleasant 
examples of modern progress in civilization. 
In the first place, two oil companies—the 
Shell Mex, Ltd., and the Anglo-American 
Oil Company—have decided to take down 
their roadside advertising hoardings and 
field-signs, out of sympathy with the move- 
ment for preserving the natural beauty of 
the landscape of the British Isles. It 
appears that the former Company are to 
take down immediately about 6,000 such 
signs and hoardings, without regard to con- 
tracts for maintaining them not yet run 
out, and therefore at a considerable financial 
loss. For this new development of public 
spirit gratitude is largely due to the Scapa 
Society (Society for Control of Abuses in 
Public Advertising). 


In the second place there is a proposal 


| afoot to buy the Farne Islands and hand 


them over to the National Trust as a sanc- 
tuary for birds. There are about 15 islands 
—among them St. Cuthbert’s Isle with St. 
Cuthbert’s Chapel upon it, and the Long- 
stone, made famous by the heroism of Grace 
Darling. The present owners, Lord Arm- 
strong and the Rev. Charles Fenwick Thorp, 
of Dalehead, Stocksfield, desire to relinquish 
possession of these islands, and it is feared 
that, without intervention to protect them, 
they may fall into the hands of persons 
who would ruin them as a breeding-station 
for birds. A small association now sends 
watchers out to them in the breeding season, 
the trippers who come by motor-boat being 
the danger to guard against. The area of 
the islands is about 80 acres, the price, as 
stated by Sir George Noble in his appeal, 
£2,290. It is satisfactory to learn that 
£700 has already been collected. 


The Times printed on Jan. 2 an interest- 
ing account of Dr. Herbert Basedow’s work 
on the art of the Australian aboriginals. 
Carvings and paintings on the walls of 
caves have a geological antiquity, and recall 
the cave-drawings of France. Wooden or 
stone slabs, used in religious ceremonies, 
bear carvings not unlike Egyptian _hiero- 
glyphics. Still more interesting is the use 
of an alphabet of signs carved on sticks 
which seems to be understood throughout 
the whole of Australia. Dr. Basedow finds 
among the Australians support for the old 
Promethean tradition about the gift of fire 
having been the beginning of civilization. 
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The preservation of Whitby Abbey, which | 
was bequeathed to the nation in 1920, is | 
making good progress in the hands of "the | 
Ancient Monuments Department of the 
Office of Works. A discovery of great. 
importance is that of the five apses of the— 
Norman Abbey, disclosed by the clearing 
away of rubbish. A brass Celtic ornament | 
overlaid with gold, of beautiful workman-_— 
ship, is an interesting minor find. 


Illustrated in the ‘‘ Notes of Con- 
noisseur of this month is a stained glass 
roundel bearing the coat-of-arms, in black 


and yellow stain, of John Alcock (Bishop | - 


of Ely 1486-1500). It has been presented 
to Jesus College, Cambridge, by the owner, 
Canon Gordon Roe, who discovered it at 
King’s Lynn leaded up in one of the win-. 
dows of an old house near the river. It, 
may possibly have belonged originally to | 
the Master’s Lodge at Jesus College— 
founded by Bishop Alcock upon the sup- | 
pression of the Nunnery of St. Rhadegund. | 

It would seem that the proverbial phrase | 

‘‘ silent as a fish ’’ may have to be qualified. | 
Professor Greene of the University of Mis- | 
souri has recently described a newly-dis- | 
covered fish in Monterey Bay, California, 
which ‘‘shouts’’? when hunting. It pro- 
duces the noise by driving the gas in its 
swimming-bladder through a narrow mem-_ 
brane from cne side to another. 


Oueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring | 
information = family matters of only private | 
interest to affix their names and addresses to | 
their queries in order that answers may be. 
sent to them direct. 


Carois.—Can any reader give the words 
and music of a caro] beginning, 
There came three Kings ere break of day 
All on Epiphany, 
and having the refrain, | 
Where is the King? oh, where, oh, where? | 
This and another, a version of “Like sil- 
ver lamps in a distant shrine,’”’ were in a 
small hymn-book containing a creat many | 
carols, which I cannot now trace. 
I should also be grateful for the words of | 
a carol or folk-song beginning (I think). | 
On the first day of Christmas I took a> 
friend to me, 
and working up to the ‘twelfth day of | 
Christmas,” with allusions to ducks swim- | 


ming, cows milking, hens laying. | 
8. R. 


_ ousness go together. 


Forp’s Prays: Rererences soucut.—I 
am preparing a new edition of the Works 
of John Ford the dramatist (1586-?) and 
should be most grateful if any readers can 
give me information on the following points 
in his plays. In each case my attempts to 
trace or explain the references have hitherto 
been quite unsuccessful. 

(1) ‘The Witch of Edmonton’ (written 
in 1623, but first published in 1658). In 
Act iii, se. : the fiddler says: 

y poor is 


air.’ 
Is any song or tune known bearing the 
above title? 
(2) ‘The Brokem Heart’ (1633), Act iv, 
Gransis. 
Honesty. 


Thou art the very Honeycomb of 


Phulas. The Garland of Good-will. 

The ‘ Honeycomb of Honesty ’ was prob- 
ably the title of one of the popular miscel- 
lanies or verse-collections of the time (as 
was the ‘Garland of Goodwill,’ by 
| Delaney), but I can trace no mention of it. 

(3) ‘The Broken Heart,’ Act iv, se 2. 
Penthea (who has lost her senses) asks: 

have ye seen 
= straying heart? all crannies! every drop 


blood is turned to an amethyst. 
Which married bachelors hang in their 
ears. 


I can nowhere discover any clear refer- 


-ence to the amethyst’s power of inducing 


continence, which seems to be intended here. 
But possibly Ford confused it with one of 
the various other gems to which this pro- 
perty was attributed. 

(4) ‘The Queen’ 
but doubtless written much earlier), 
2937 : 

Tis an old —~ erb that lechery and covet- 


(first printed in 1653, 
line 


I have been unable to find this ‘‘ proverb ”’ 
noted in any of the numerous collections, 
etc., that I have consulted. 

(5) ‘The Queen,’ lines 1766 ff. : 

there just under the rainbow ambles Mer- 
| cury, the thin-bearded thief that stole away 
the Drapper’s wife while the good man was 
made drunk at the Stillyard [i.e., Steelyard] 
at a beaver of Dutch bread and Rhenish wine, 
. and lay all night in pure holland in’s stockings 
and shoes. 

The scene is in Spain. This stuff (which 
has no sort of connection with anything in 


| the action of the play) is very likely a topi- 
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cal allusion to some city scandal. If it 
could be traced to some definite contemporary 
event—probably between 1620 and 1040—1c 
would be a valuable aid in settling the date 
of the play. 
Bertram Luoyp. 
Hampstead. 
Cure Famity: 


Cure of Southwark, Sadler to 
VI and his sisters, back to Edward 


‘Thoma 
Cure, temp. Edward 1. 


judge, written nearly a century ago, It 


cites as authorities Harl. MSS. 1046/204, | 


1397/175, 1433/162b, 1561/246b. Three of 


these MLSS. are copies of the Visitation of | 


Surrey, 1623. The pedigree of Cure in that 
Visitation has been twice published, from 
Harl. 1561 by the Harleian Society, and 


from Harl, 1433 in the Collections of the | 


Surrey Archeological Society. Neither of 
these pedigrees goes further back than 
Thomas Cure of Southwark, nor, I imagine, 
does the pedigree in Harl. 1046. 


Harl, 1397/175 contains notes taken in| 


Sheere Church during the Visitation, and 
though I have not had an opportunity of 


consulting it, I do not suppose it contains | 
more than a few inscriptions from monu- | 


ments. 
Howard and Crisp had no knowledge of 
the pedigree recently discovered, as they 


also stop at Thomas Cure in the pedigree | 


given in the Notes to Volume ii of their 
‘Visitation of England and Wales.’ 

The newly discovered MS. is signed ‘‘ Hy. 
Delaine Secretary,” and was found amongst 


the papers of Colonel Alfred Capel Cure, | 


who was born in 1826. 


Can any reader identify Henry Delaine | 
cr suggest the source from which the manu- | 


script is derived ? 
G. R. Y. Rapcriere. 
Tue Stuarts’ Pictures or Tartan.—In 
their ‘ Costume of the Clans,’ by the strange 


brothers John Sobieski Stolberg Stuart and | 
Charles Edward Stuart (published in 1843, | 


reprinted 1892), there is a portrait of the 
famous Jacobite general, John Gordon of 
Glenbucket. It is drawn by John S. S. 


Stuart ‘‘from an original in the possession | 
of the Chevalier Gordon, Versailles, 1745,” | 


and shows Glenbucket in a kilt of Gordon 


tartan as we know it to-day, with a single 


Henry Detarne.—There | 
has recently been discovered a manuscript 
pedigree of Cure which traces the descent of | 


The pedigree, which | 
is in considerable detail, showing all the. 
matches and younger children, was, I should | 


_ yellow stripe in the sett. Where is the orig- 
‘inal of Stuart’s drawing to be found? 
From the fact that the tartan represented 
was not invented until 1794, it is clear that 
the picture was not drawn ‘‘ from the orig- 
'inal in the possession of the Chevalier 
Gordon, Versailles, 1745.” 
J. M. 
Pixe TravELLING OvERLAND. — In his 
‘ British Fishes,’ Mr. Jonathan Couch 
writes, ‘“‘1t is certain at least, that Pike of 
some moderate size will leave the river or 
pond in which they have lived and will 
travel overland to some other water.’’ Is 
there the smallest justification for this 
amazing statement ? 
G. F. W. 


Two Panets or Encrish XV] CENTURY 
_Giass.—Can any reader identify the stories 
illustrated in these two panels of English 
| XVI century stained glass? 

| The first shows an interior banquet scene: 


‘seated at a round table, which is laid for 
| the repast, are two women and three men 
| (no distinctive emblems or insignia). In 
| the right foreground an opening in the 
| pavement, not a flight of steps, suggesting 


a cell beneath. Inscription, in black 
letter (sic) : 
TWO WOMAN CONSENTID AND DID 
EAT THER OWNE SONNE. 
The second, also an interior. A seated 


| king, or ruler, crowned, and holding a plain 
_sceptre in his left hand: a dog at his feet, 
| over head rays of light with four cherubim. 
| With his right hand he beckons to a stand- 
|ing group of four women and one man. 
| Three of the women hold, respectively, a 
book, a slender rod tied with a riband, and 
/a branch (of palm?). Inseription, in black 
| Jetter : 
THOU SHALT NOT KILL. 
Wirrep Drake. 

Holland Park Road, W.14. 
Casanova.—What are the real Christian 
/names of this adventurer? The London 
| Library catalogues him simply as Jacques 
'Casanova; the British Museum catalogues 
lim as Giacomo Girolamo Casanova di 
Seingalt; whilst most biographical dic- 
tionaries give him as Giovanni Jacopo Casa- 
nova de Seingalt. Whilst Jacques and 
Giacomo are, of course, equivalent, I cannot 
trace Jacopo, although it would appear to 
be the same; Giovanni (John) and Girolamo 
(Jerome) are quite different names. 

Wigan. A. J. H. 
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Sirk Tuomas Biupwortn (See 12 S. xii. 
473; 13 S. i. 14).—I1 shall be glad to be 
permitted to repeat my enquiry as to the 


parentage and date and place of his first | 


The notice referred to at the 


marriage. 
not give me_ the 


second reference does 
information I seek. 
Wu. McMurray. 


HeReENDEN Famity (See 10 S. x. 489; 12 
S. xi. 210).—May I venture to renew my 
request to be furnished with reference to a 
detailed pedigree of this family, particu- 
larly in the sixteenth century? 

Wa. McMurray. 


Heratpic: Crest TO BE IDENTIFIED.— 
What English family bore as a crest a large 
bird (probably an eagle) with a small bird 
(probably a wren) perched on its back? 
Probably there was a reference to the old 
story as to the manner in which the wren 
gained the title of the King of birds. 
(Regulus). Is any armorial bearing simi- 
lar to this known to heralds ? 

V. 


Heraupic: ARMs OF KIRKHOVEN DE Rupa 
WANTED.—The wife of Charles Stanley, 
eighth Ear! of Derby, was (according to the 
peerages) Dorothea Helena, daughter of 
John Kirkhoven, Baron de Rupa, in Hol- 
jand. What were the paternal arms of this 


lady ? 


‘““LES DEFAUTS DE SES QUALITES.’’—Who 
originated this phrase? It is, _ surely, 
earlier than Félix Antoine Philibert 
Dupanloup (1802-78), Bishop of Orleans, to 
whom it is often attributed. 

HARMATOPEGOS. 


University Hoops.—Can any reader tell 
me where it is possible to get a list of the 
colours of the Hoods of the different univer- 


sities ? 
F. C. Morean. 
Public Library, Malvern. 


Tue Botpon Book: ‘‘ Assart.’? — The 
Beldon Book compiled at the instigation of 
Bishop Pudsey about a century after the 
Domesday Book, contains this entry :— 
“Ralf of Binchester holds Hunewyce and 
renders 8 shillings of rent and 4 shillings for 
Robert’s assart. The assart of Byres 
4 mark.” 

It is also stated that assarts occur in 
connexion with Gateshead, South Sherburn, 


Lanchester, Hunstanworth, Whickham, and 
Bedlington . 


What precisely is meant by an “ assart ’’? 
H. Askew. 

Dr. ANDREWS AND Bacon’s ApopH- 

YHEGMS.”’—Isauac D’Israeli, in his ‘ Cur- 


iosities of Literature’ (1866 edn., pp. 496, 
497) wrote :-— 

Bacon, in his vast survey of human know- 
ledge, included even its humbler provinces, 
and condescended to form a _ collection of 
apophthegms: his lordship regretted the loss 
ot a collection made by Julius Cesar, while 
Plutarch indiscriminately drew much of the 
dregs. The wits, who could not always com- 
prehend his plans, ridiculed the sage. I shall 
now quote a contemporary poet, whose works, 
for by their size they may assume that dis- 
tinction, were never published. A Dr. An- 
drews wasted a sportive pen on fugitive events; 
but though not always deficient in humour 
and wit, such is the freedom of his writings, 
that they will not often admit of quotation. 
The following is indeed but a strange pun on 
Bacon’s title, derived from the town of St. 
Albans and his collection of apophthegms : 

ON LORD BACON PUBLISHING APOPHTHEGMS. 

When learned Bacon wrote essays, 

He did deserve and hath the praise; 

But now he writes his apophthegms 

Surely he dozes or he dreams; : 

One said, St. Albans now is grown unable, 

And jis in the high-road-way—to Dunstable. 

[t.e., Dunce-table.] 

Who was this Dr. Andrews, and where are 
his ‘‘ works ’’ extant ? 

In the Appendix to Canto V of ‘ Don 
Juan’ Byron pointed out several inaccur- 
acies in these apophthegms. Fitzgerald in 
the Preface to his ‘ Polonius’ wrote :— 

Bacon’s ‘ Apophthegms ’ seem to me the best 
collection of many men’s sayings; the greatest 
variety of wisdom, good sense, wit, humour, 
and even simple “ naiveté” (as one must call 
it for want of a native word), all told in a 
style whose dignity and antiquity (together 
with, perhaps, our secret consciousness of the 
gravity and even tragic greatness of the nar- 
rator) add a particular humour to the lighter 
stories. 

JoHN WAINEWRIGHT. 

‘Nancy Starr.’—What strictly historical 
content, if any, is there in that fine novel 
‘Nancy Stair,’ by Eleanor Macartney Lane 
(Heinemann, 1905)? For example, was 
there a Book of Poems by a Miss Nancy 
Stair published in 1796 at Edin®turgh, as 
noted at the foot of p. 251 in the novel; 
and was a John Montrose, Duke of Borth- 
wick, etc., murdered near Edinburgh in 
1788, with a consequent sensational murder 
trial in Edinburgh ? 

GLASWEGIAN. 
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Booxs on Spartn.—I should be obliged to 
any reader who can give me the following 
information: (1) Titles of books on Spain, 
or on Spanish subjects, by English authors. 
(2) The publishers of books dealing with 
Spain by Lord Carnarvon and Captain 
Widdrington (mentioned by Richard Ford). 
(3) The address of The Hispanic Society of 
America, or that of the publishers of their 
volumes. 

P. R. Castro. 

[Our correspondent could hardly do better 
than begin with the works of the late Pro- 
fessor FF itzmaurice-Kelly. We mention the 
following from among them: ‘A History of 
Spanish Literature,’ 1898; ‘ Chapters on Span- 
ish Literature,’ 1908; ‘Cervantes and Shake- 
peare,’ 1916; ‘ Congora,’ 1918; ‘Fray Luis de 
Leon,’ 1921; ‘Spanish Literature Primer,’ 
1923. ‘The Oxford Book of Spanish Verse ’ 
was edited by him, as were the ‘ Cambridge 
ae in Spanish Literature’ published in 
1920]. 

Tue Rev. Henry was appointed 
Rector of Wath near Ripon, Yorks, 9 Mar. 
1569, by the Marquess of Northampton. He 
was buried there 7 June, 1614. Are there 
any likely documents in existence that 
would give his parentage? I have tried 
Foster, who states a Henry Stubbs about 
1564 was at Merton College, Oxford, but 
‘does not state his parentage. He left a son 
Wm. Stubbs, B.A., Curate at  Pateley 
Bridge, Yorks in 1614. 

Any information would be welcome. 

R. Gorpon Smita. 

Warrington. 

TotcHer Famity or DEvonsoire. — Has 
the pedigree of this family been compiled ? 
If so, can any of your readers supply me 
with a copy of it? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


Eccres Famity or Kinponan.—A branch 
of this family settled in or near Warrington. 
I should be glad if any of your readers could 
give me a copy of the pedigree. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


SamMvet GoopenovuGH, Bishop of Carlisle, 
‘The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ xxii, 124, states that 
he was the third son of the Rev. William 
Goodenough, Rector of Broughton Poggs, 
Oxfordshire, but says nothing about his 
mother. 
omission ? 


Can any correspondent supply this 
G. F. R. 


= Goopwin, Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford, was elected from Westmin- 
ster to Christ Church in 1575. Is anything 
known of his parentage? I should also be 
glad to know the date and place of his birth 
and if he was married, the date and par- 
ticulars of his marriage. 

G. F. BR. B. 


AutHors WaANTED.—1. Can anyone tell me 
the author of a poem on the murder of Prince 
Dara and where it may be found. It begins :— 


It was the lovely twilight fell down o’er 
Agra’s towers; 
and ends: 
They brought to the usurper’s feet his 
brother Dara’s head. 
GrorGe F. ENGELBACH. 


2. Will someone kindly tell me who are the 
authors of the following lines :— 


(a) The ae of Ind their jewel-sceptres 
vail, 
And from their treasures scatter pearled 


ail. 
Great Brahma from his mystic heaven 
groans 
And all his priesthood moans. 
(b) Fear and trembling hope 
Silence and _ Foresight, Death the 
Skeleton 
And Time the Shadow. is 


Replies. 
LEGEND OF POMPEY. 
(13 S. i. 430). 


The inscription on the sarcophagus was 
not given quite correctly. A few letters are 
obscured by one of the shepherds in the 
picture; but there is no real difficulty in 
reading it: 

ENSE CADENS SOLYMO POMPEI FVLVI[VS] 

AVCVR. 
NVMEN AIT ME CONTEG[ET] 
VRNA DABIT. 


Ense cadens Solymo Pompei Fulvius augur 
‘““Numen,”’ ait, ‘‘ quae me conteget urna 

dabit.”’ 

See M. Théodore Reinach’s article 
‘L’augure Fuivius et l’enfant Jésus’ in 
vol. xliii of the Revue des Etudes Juives, 
pp. 273, 274. 

M. Reinach, observing that ‘‘ ce latin un 
peu alambiqué mérite qu’on le traduise,”’ 
offers the following rendering: ‘‘ Fulvius, 
augure de Pompée, tombant sous ]’épée d’un. 
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Juif, s’écrie: L’urne qui recouvrira mes 
cendres donnera naissance & un dieu.” 

The legend is apparently that Fulvius an 
augur serving in Pompey’s army was killed 
at the time of the siege and fall of Jeru- 
salem in B.c. 63, and prophesied that the 
receptacle of his ashes would produce a god. 
The inscribed sarcophagus is the manger in 
Ghirlandaio’s picture. M. Reinach con- 
fesses that after a prolonged inquiry he was 
unable to discover the source of this legend, 
which, he tells us, is unknown to primitive 
Christian art, and, as far as he 1s aware, to 
medizeval; nor was it current at the time of 
the renaissance. He hardly thinks that it 


was due to the painter’s invention, but is_ 


more likely to have been told him by one 
of the scholars with whom he associated. 
But in that case, he adds, did the informant 
invent the legend, or derive it from some 
earlier source / 


M. Reinach draws attention to the Latin | 


inscription in the same picture over the 
triumphal arch through which the three 
kings are passing :— 

CN. POMPEIO MAGNO HIRCANVS 

Hyrcanus, as we know, 
High Priest by Pompey after the capture 
of Jerusalem. 

This article appeared in 1901. In 1910, 
when vol. iii of M. Salomon Reinach’s 
‘ Répertoire de Peintures du Moyen Age et 
de la Renaissance’ appeared, no solution of 
the riddle had been discovered. See p. 86. 

In connection ,with the introduction of 


PONT. P. 


the triumphal arch and the sarcophagus in| 
‘ A | 


this picture, Mr. Thomas Ashby’s 
Sketch Book of Ancient Rome (of the School 
of Domenico Ghirlandaio),’ which appeared 


in the third volume of the Classical Quar-— 


terly is of interest. It is a notice of a 
publication by the Austrian Archeological 
Institute in Vienna. 

Epwarp BENSstyY. 


Ghirlandajo’s ‘ Nativity,’ referred to, is. 


the exquisite ‘Adoration of the Shepherds,’ 
now in the Second Sala of the Old Masters, 
in the Ancient and Modern Gallery in Flor- 
ence. I have not discovered the augury to 


which the inscription refers. But the moral | 


intended by the painter is clear enough. 
Pompey destroyed and plundered the 
Temple, and the fate of sacrilege befel him. 
His empty tomb lies among the ruins of 
the Temple, and it has become a feeding 
trough or crib for the ox and the ass. The 


was appointed 


| Divine Infant, His finger in His mouth, 
marking the Kternal Wisdom, lies naked on 
the ground, in contempt of earthly pomp 
/and power. He who will raise a Church to 
displace the Synagogue comes as King over 
/all power (as witnessed by the advancing 
Magi, whom Joseph observes, entering 
-through a Triumphai Arch); but first 
‘calling to Himself His brethren, the poor. 
| The scene, then, is a forecast of the Beati- 
| tudes. 

_ Domenico accentuates his purpose by por- 
_ traying himself as kneeling among the shep- 
| herds, and pointing to the naked Babe lying 
'on the cloak of His adoring mother. 

G. N. Count 


Dublin. 


Byertey oF MuippkipGk GRANGE AND. 
GoLpsnorouGH (13 8. i. 312, 376, 418, 452). 
|My reply to Mr. H. Hoprs at the last 
, reference is that I have not overlooked the 
Byerley monument in the chancel of Golds- 
borough Church. I was also acquainted 
with almost all the facts adduced by 
Mr. Hopes. To my mind they do not 
prove the existence of a fifth child of Robert 
Byerley. They may, and I think do, prove: 
that Robert Byerley’s wife, Mary Wharton, 
had a fifth child, one born of her union 
with Captain Campbell. 
Mr. Hopps quotes Surtees as saying that 
' Mary Byerley (junior) died unmarried and 
was buried at Goldsborough. The Goids- 
borough registers do not corroborate this 
statement. The following are the only 
Byerley entries :— 
(1) Buriall—The Honourable Robert Byerley. 
Esq. was buried May ye 3rd, 


1714. 
(2) eimai <3 the wife of the Honble.. 
Robt, Byerley, Esq., was buried 
March 3rd, 1726/27. 
_ (3) Burial—The Honble. Robt. Byerley was 
buried June 7th, 1729. 
| (4) —_—— Byerley, Esq., Jany. 25th, 


(5) re Anne Byerley, March 3rd,. 
(6) Bur ——— Byierley, March 3rd, 


The monument alluded to by Mr. Hopps 
does not contain the name of Mary. A 
transcription provided by the Vicar (Rev. 
A. Hastings Kelk) reads thus :— 

To the memory of Robert Byerley, Esq., and’ 
of Mary his wife, sole daughter and heir of the 
Honble. Philip Wharton, Esq., their children 
Robert, Philip, Ann, and Elizabeth who all 


- the expense and pursuant to the ... .c 


| died without issue, this monument was iene 
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In view of what has been said above, 1 
think Lapy Kvussetxi’s reply at the same 


reference, supplies the solution of the 
puzzle. 

H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


The late Mr. E. R. Wharton, M.A., Fel- 
low of Jésus College, Oxford, who compiled 
an account of ‘The Whartons of Wharton 
Hall’ Henry Frowde, London, 1898), put 
a somewhat different complexion on the story 
of the abduction of Miss Mary Wharton to 
that related by Lapy Russett, which may 
also be fairly cited in the columns of 
‘N & Q.’ It is as follows :— 

Philip (1652—85), only son of Sir Thomas 
Wharton, of Edlington, and warden of the 
Mint (brother of Philip, fourth Lord Wharton) 
deserves mention on account of the strange 
adventures of his daughter and heir, Mary 
(1677-1727). 


She was, for those days, a great. 


heiress, having £1,500 a year, equivalent to! 


about £5,500 now. On Nov. 10, 1690, when she 
7 only thirteen, as she was driving home 
wi 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields, about nine p.m., she was 
violently seized on by three Scotchmen— 
—captain James Campbell (brother to the earl 
of Argyll), Sir John Johnston, and Archibald 
Montgomery—who knocked the coachman down, 
put her into a coach-and-six, and carried her 
away to the captain’s lodgings in Westminster, 
where she was at once married to him by the 
Rev. William Clewer, D.D. (who afterwards 
complained bitterly that he only received the 
ordinary fee of two guineas). After two days 
she was restored by the lord chief justice’s 
order to her friends, and the marriage was at 
once annulled by act of parliament. Sir John 
Johnston, notwithstanding ‘sixteen maids in 
white who begged on their knees for his life 
to his majesty,—his majesty was William III, 
so they might have saved their labour,—was 
hanged at Tyburn on Dec. 23: the real culprit, 
captain Campbell, escaped to Scotland, mar- 
ried again, and lived to adorn (or at least to 
sit in) the parliaments of 1699 and 1708. In 
1692 Mary married her cousin, colonel Robert 
Byerley, M.P., a country gentleman of Dur- 
es the last of their five children died in 


From these two versions of the ‘‘ abduc- 
tion”? it would appear that Mr. E. R. 
Wharton’s sympathies were with the child 
heiress. 

Cross CRossLet. 


FERNSELUER,”’ “‘LESOWSELUER,”’ ‘“WEIK- 
SELUER ”’ (13 S. i. 449).—In case it may be 


her great-aunt to Great Queen-street, | 


| 


of use to Q. V., let me offer the following 
original example of the third of his man- 
orial fines or rather, commutations of 
Jabour-service; namely week-work (i.e., | 
ploughing for the lord)! It comes from an | 


imprinted rental of Winchcombe Abbey, 
Glos. ‘‘ From the entire homage for wike- 
were selver for the feast of the Manifesta- 
tation of St. Michael to the gule of August, 
xis, xid.’? As is well-known, the double 
(ee) vowel in week is markedly variable. 
Chaucer uses both wike and weke. Q. V.’s- 
example gives yet another: weik (O.E.: 
wice). 

Leasou-selver was rent for a Leasow, or 
pasture. Fern-selver payment for using 
fern off wasteland, or else a fine in lieu of 
cropping the same for the lord. In the same 
sense, I think, we have Bedrip-silver: pay- 
ment in commutation of boon-work; _ salt- 
selver, in lieu of carrying salt. Barlich- 
selver; Fish-selver; Malt-selver; Hunten- 
selver: a rent of assize on certain (? game) 
land. Hole-selver: (perhaps) a fine for 
calumny or slander. 

Sr. Crarr Baprerery. 

Tue Bravo Case (13 38. i. 490).—Mys. 
Bravo was English; even if her first hus- 
band Captain Kicardo had been an Italian, 
which was not the case, it would not have 
made her one. 

Mrs. Bravo was the daughter of Mr. 
Robert Campbeil, who bought Buscot Park, 
near Faringdon, Berks, and was High 
Sheriff of that county in 1862. He was, 
according to report, the son of two convicts, 
beth his father and mother being in penal 
servitude (for murder) in one of the colonies, 
and he himself was actually born in prison 
during his mother’s incarceration in 1811. 
After a time his father was given a ticket- 
of-leave, but he remained on in the colony 


and, as was often the case, managed to 
amass a fortune. 
Captain Ricardo was son of John L. 


Ricardo Esq., M.P., and his wife, Lady 
Catherine Duff, daughter of the 3rd Earl 
of Fife. 
Constance RussELL. 

Swiss REGIMeNtTs IN THE 
vick, 1800 - 1816 (13 S. i. 489).—In contem- 
porary Army Lists the facings of de Watte- 
ville’s Regiment are shown as “‘ black—Lac2 
silver.” As in many other regiments the 
lace is shown as ‘‘ gold,’ it may reasonably 
be assumed that the Officers of de Watte- 
ville’s did not wear gold lace. 

The facings of de Roll’s and de Meuron’s. 


; Regiments, as shown in the Army Lists, 


were light blue, with silver lace. 
J. H. Leste, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
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I am unable to answer the query, but 
perhaps the following extract from the late 
Professor Wilhelm Oechsli’s ‘ History of 
Switzerland, 1499-1914,’ translated from the 
German by Eden and Cedar Pau! (Cam- 
bridge, 1922), at p. 427, may interest 
-Mr. 


Between 1751 and 1755 five companies of Swiss 
soldiers fought in the East Indies in the ser- 
vice of the British East India Company. But 
the employment of Swiss mercenaries in the 
British army reached its greatest extent in the 
days of Napoleon. Then three whole Swiss 
regiments were in British service. 
Meuron’s regiment, originally rai for the 
Dutch East India Company, passed over, after 
that Company had come to an end in Ceylon 
(1795), into the British service, took part in 
Wellington’s campaign in Hindustan, formed 
the garrison of Malta in 1806, and was in 1813 
sent to Canada, where in 1816 it was disbanded. 
Von Roll’s regiment was raised for England 
in 1795, despite official prohibition, served in 
Corsica, Elba, Portugal, Egypt, Gibraltar, and 
Sicily, took part in the conquest of the Ionian 
Islands (1810), was in part transferred to 
Spain in 1812, then reunited in Sicily (1814), 
and finally disbanded in Corfu in 1815. Von 
Wattenwyl’s regiment was formed in 1801 out 
of the remnants of the four Swiss regiments 
known by the names of Bachmann, Roverea, 
Salis-Marschlins, and Courten, which, paid by 
England, but under the command of the 
Austrians, had beeen through the Second Coali- 
tion war. A detachment helped in the defence 
of Elba, while the remainder of the regiment 
was sent to Egypt. Both parts were reunited 
in Malta in 1803, formed a part of the Anglo- 
Russian army in Naples (1805), and fought 
in the battle of Maida in Calabria (July 4, 
1806), against brother Swiss who were in the 
service of France. Transferred to Cadiz in 
1811, it helped in the defence of that town and 
of Carthagena, was despatched in 1813 to 
Canada, and was then disbanded in 1816. 


See also 11 S. iv. 110, 171; vi. 71. At 
the second reference it is stated that De 
Roll’s, or De Rolle’s regiment had first yel- 
low, afterwards blue, facings. 

Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


Trerney Crark (12 S. xii, 394, 
514; 13 S. i. 416).—The best account of 
Clark is in Minutes and Proceedings of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, xii. 153-7. 
The article in the ‘ D.N.B.’ x, 411-12, is 
based on this. An obituary notice is in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, N.S. xxxviii 
(1852), p. 534. I refrain from giving 
details from these sources as valuable space 
‘in ‘N & Q.’ is too often filled by extracts 
from books accessible to almost everyone. 

Roranp AvstIn. 

Gloucester. 
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Pezza (13 S. 1. 429, 492).— 
Count Aurelio Saffi published a short sketch 
in Engiish of Michele Pezza, in ‘The Im- 
perial Dictionary of Universal Biography.’ 
More informaton about this notable man is 
given in the ‘ Biographie Universelle’ 
(various editions), the ‘ Dictionnaire d’ His. 
toire et de Géographie,’ etc, In spite of his 
former celebrity, #ezza is mentioned in very 
few recent collections of memoirs in English. 

G. N. Count PLunxert. 


Munpr’’: ANGLICAN CLERGY 
(13 S. i. 431, 475, 496).—This epithet was 
applied to Alfonso Tostado, Bishop of Avila 
(a voluminous writer), by Bellarmin. Pos- 
sevinus gives Tostado’s epitaph: 

Hic stupor est mundi, qui scibile discutit 

omne. 

I have never seen the epithet applied to 
the Anglican Clergy. 

G. N. Count Prunkerv. 

Tue Last Doce or VENIcE (18 8. i. 391, 
437, 498).—According to G. M. Trevelyan’s 
‘Manin and the Venetian Revolution of 
1848’ (Longmans, 1923), Daniele Manin’s 
father Pietro Manin was named after his 
sponsor, a brother of the last Doge, but was 
“of the Venetian Jewish family of Fon- 
secca.’’ Daniele Manin left a son Giorgio. 
Both are buried in the little square on the 
north side of St. Mark’s, but according to 
Trevelyan they were not related to ‘‘ the 
miserable dotard who surrendered without 
one blow the heritage of a thousand years.”’ 

S. F. 

Heratpry: Cotour on Cotour (13 8. 1. 
409, 456, 473, 495).—As the shields were 
taken from MSS. pedigrees and coloured it 
ought to be remembered that certain metals 
change with age. Thus some blue becomes 
black, etc., and I misdoubt any genuine 
instance of colour upon colour.” There are 
many given in Burke’s ‘ Armory,’ but these 
are chiefly due to want of press correcting. 

E Cope. 

Turner, (12 S. xi, 
491).—As there does not appear to have been 
any reply to this query, may I say that in 
a notice of the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, published in the supple- 
ment to The Illustrated London News, dated 
May 26, 1849, a Charles Turner is men- 
tioned as an Associate Engraver, but he did 
not exhibit at that exhibition. 

I have a note that he engraved the por- 
trait of Joseph Wainwright of Dudley, 
circa 1810. 
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He was one of the executors of the Will 
of J. M. W. Turner, R.A., but whether he 
was related to the latter or not, I have been 
unable to ascertain. 

JamMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 

Cot. CuHester’s Exrracts rroM PaRIsH 
Recisters (11 8. vi. 90; 12 S. ix, 589, 473, 
517; x. 52).—May I venture to repeat my 
question as to the precise whereabouts of 
G. E. C.’s duplicate set of these important 
transcripts? My interest, as I remarked at 
the last reference but one, is specifically in 
the London portion of the collections, and 
I search in vain for these in any library 
known to me. One most obvious place of 
deposit for records relating to the City is the 
Guildhall Library, but nothing seems to be 
known of the MSS. there. If C. op A. can 
supplement his former replies with a ref- 
erence to the exact location of the transcripts 
he will be conferring a boon upon numerous 
literary enquirers. 

Wm. McMurray. 


Winpmitis (13 S. i. 330, 398, 433, 498). 
—J. M. O. will find much information about 


the many mills of the Fylde district of 
Lancashire, and also an amount of windmill | 


lore and quotation, in 


1918), by Mr. Allen Clarke, of 42, 
Road, Blackpool. 

The following sonnet from the poems of 
Mr. Russell Markland (‘ Ultimate Light ’) 
may also be of interest :— 

THE OLD WINDMILL, LYTHAM. 
(Burnt in the dark hours, Jan. 1st-2nd, 1919). 


This eke. of man no more shall greet the 
1g 
With swinging sails that sang so many 


Gorse 


ays 
Of ancient skill and homely olden ways, 
That, — ae ’5 welfare, harnessed the wind’s 
1g 


Caught ew before the great storm’s 
might 

To learn, the wind that blest at last 
betrays— 


Consuming in its heart awoke the blaze 
That roared of doom, a beacon in the night. 


No more the mill shall dream beside the 


sea, 
With ancient arms outstretched towards 
the sky, 
Of conquered storms, soft breezes long 
blown by, 
Rich harvest, grist to grind with merry glee. 
e elements are jealous of their kind, 
slain this servant of the 
ind. 


‘Windmill Land‘ | 
(1916), and ‘More Windmill Land’ (1917- | 


May I also recall Longfellow’ s lines, ‘ The 
Winamill: a Song’ (‘' Behold! a giant 
am 1!’’) and Mr. Robert Bridges’s poem 
‘The Windmill’ (‘‘ The green corn waving 


in the dale’’), p. 288 in * The Poeticas 
Works of Robert Bridges,’ 1913). 
lenotus. 


Pustic House in Scoriany Yarp (13 38. 
i, 431, 498).—Kobson’s London Directory, 
1836, gives the Rising Sun (John Kichard- 
son) and the Northumberland Arms (T. 
Binns). The house mentioned in ‘ Sketches 
by Boz’ was drawn by G. Cruikshank, his 
pencil study being in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum; the interior is also shown 
in Heath’s plate in ‘ Real Life in London’ 
(1I, 1821, chap. iv). It was known then as 
King Charles’s or Charley’s Crib. Dickens 
states that there were two eating-house 
keepers and one publican in Scotland Yard. 

J. ARDAGH. 


Simon ANDREW Forster (13 i. 469).— 
Simon Andrew Forster, instrument-maker, 
was, according to his own statement, born 
on May 14, 1801, at No. 348, Strand, the 
old Courter newspaper office. He was the 
fourth son of the third William Forster. 
He died Feb. 2, 1870. 

W. H. QuarReELt. 


Byer.ey Famity (12 xii. 69, 117, 219). 
—The following extract from ‘An Account 
of Jesmond’ (Archwologia Aliana, 3rd 
Series, Vol. i) by Frederick Walter Dendy 
will shed a ray of light on the latter part 
of A. M. W. B.’s query. 

‘“ Amongst the ‘cluster of lewd fellows’ 
who, in 1656, were whipt in Newcastle as 
rogues and vagabonds for advertising to act 
a comedy within the precincts of that town 
were three Jesmond men, John Blaiklock, 
John Blaiklock, his son, and Edward Liddell 
of Jesmond, a ’papist. 

The whipping, it will be seen, was not 
administered for any serious misdemeanour. 

As far back as 1562 there is reference 
to a Nicholas Byerley in Newcastle. He is 
mentioned in the will of Robert Lewin, who 
was in turn Sheriff. Mayor, and M.P. for 
Newcastle. 


The ‘‘ Usbourn’’ mentioned is intended 
for ‘‘ Ouseburn’”’ and not Usworth.”’ 
H. Askew, 


Spennymoor. 

H. Humeurey, Pusrisner (13 S. i. 491). 
—This was Mrs. H. Humphrey of various 
addresses (New and Old Bond Street and 
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later of St. James’s Street), who published 
most of the Gillray caricatures. Gillray’s 
last work was issued in 1818 by G. Hum- 
phrey, nephew and successor of Mrs. H. 
Humphrey, 27, St. James’s Street. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Roeerts’s Lire or 
More (13 S. i. 491).—The first and second 
editions of this book were published in four 
volumes in 1834, and in two volumes in 1838. 
Allibone says that the ‘Life’ was sold for 
£2,000, and Prescott the historian, speaking 
-of bungling [biographical] productions, 
refers to ‘‘that recent one in which the 
unfortunate Hannah More is done to death 
by her friend Roberts.”? This author pub- 
lished a considerable number of books 
which will be found recorded in the B.M. 
Catalogue. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Boox-t1ttp (12 S. vii. 
371, 439, 497).—I am glad to see that the 
line I took at the first reference is supported 
by Mr. Arthur Moore in 7'.P. and Cassell’s 
Weekly, vol. i. p. 332, who writes :— 

It used to be said that our literature was 
more comprehensible to Germans than _ to: 
Frenchmen. One is reminded of this old 
dogma when one sees Mr. Wells’s “ Mr. Brit- 
ling Sees it Through ” translated into French 
under the title, “ Mr. Britling Commence & 
Voir Clair.” This means “ Mr. Britling Begins 
to See Through It,” which is not the same as 
seeing it through, ‘and shows that the French- 
man missed the point. 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Twitcurn Famiry (13 S. i. 449).—Accord- | 
ing to Kirby’s ‘ Winchester Scholars,’ at p. | 
136, Alexander Twychen entered Winchester 
College in 1559 (not 1558) from Tingewick, 
aged 11, and was removed from his New 
College Fellowship in 1572 for non-resi- | 
dence. 


Joun B. 


Van Breperope: ARMS WANTED (13 S. i. | 
351, 397, 436).—A shield of Dutch seven- | 
teenth century stained glass, bearing these | 
arms: Or, a lion rampant gules, a label of | 
three points azure, is in the possession of | 


Mr. T. J. Bell, of Fleet, Hants. 

This shield was brought into Essex from 
Holland, or Flanders, a hundred and ten | 
years ago. 


Witrrep Drake. | 
Holland Park Road, W.14. { 


| Church, 


In ‘Armorial Universel,’ par M., 
Joutfroy D’ischavannes (WVaris, 1844), of 
which 1 have a copy, it gives: ‘‘ Brederode 
en Hollande. D’or au lion de gueules, alias 
de Hollande; au lambel d’azur de trois 
pendants.” 

Cross CROSssLET. 

Netsoniana (13 S. i. 503).—The Rev. H. 
M. Rogers writes to The Z'imes from Tristan 
da Cunha, the remote island in the South 
Atlantic where he is chaplain, that a grand- 
daughter of Thomas Swain, into whose arms 
the dying Nelson fell, is living at Tristan, 
and possesses an ear-ring worn by her grand- 
father. 

In the ‘ History of Antony and Dorothea 
Gibbs,’ just published by the St. Catherine 
Press, is a letter from Nelson to Abraham 
Gibbs which shows that Nelson’s Duchy of 
Bronte, in Sicily, was worth £2,800 a year. 

F. 

Dr. Srerxorrr (13 8. i. 393, 477).—I 
am much obliged to Mr. Tyrretxt for his 
reply, but in a small ‘Companion to the 
Bible’ in my possession there is an inscrip- 
tion on the fly-leaf by the Doctor himself, 
and the spelling is undoubtedly Steinkofft. 
lt would be interesting to know what hap- 
pened to the registers and records of the 
German Lutheran Church in the Savoy, as 
these might yield additional data. 

I have always understood that the Ger- 
man Church in Charlotte Street was the 
successor of the one in the Savoy; hence the 
name of St. Mary-le-Savoy or Savoy by 
which it was commonly known. and by which 


' it is still referred to in the Post Office Lon- 


don Directory. If this is correct the regis- 
ters of the old Savoy Church may have been 


_ transferred to Charlotte Street, but the lat- 
ter, I believe, was closed with the war, and 


never re-opened. The location of the old 
registers would therefore seem difficult, but 


'I should esteem any information on this 


point. 

What was the exact site of the Savoy 
and where can any account of it be 
found ? 

Laurance M. Wotckxo. 

Joun Stoxor, Navat Surcecn (13 S. i. 
469).—The following paragraph appears in 
The Illustrated London News for the week 


_ending Sept .25, 1852 :— 


Dr. John Stokoe, who recently resided at 
Durham, died suddenly a few days ago at the 
refreshment rooms adjoining the York Station 
of the railway soon after his arrival there 
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from Harrogate, where he had been staying a 
short time for the benefit of his health. 

He was one of the surgeons of the British 
Fleet at the memorable Battle of Trafalgar, 
when Nelson fell; and subsequently he was 
appointed by the English Government to at- 
tend upon Napoleon Bonaparte, as one of his 
medical advisers, during his captivity at St. 
Helena. Mr. Stokoe was in possession of many 
souvenirs of the Emperor—presents which he 
had from time to time received from his illus- 
trious patient. 


I am sorry I have no record of his birth- 
place. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


MAKE A LONG arm ”’ (13 S. i. 468).— 
The ‘N. E. D." has: 1599, Nashe, ‘Lenten 
sea 


Stuffe,’ 42, ‘‘Ouer that arme of the 
could be made long arme.”’ 


A. R. Baytey. 


This was a favourite phrase with my 
mother when she wished one of the family at 
table to stretch out a hand to pass a plate; 
but inasmuch as she was no great reader of 
the modern novel, and as ‘ Framley Par- 
sonage’ was published in 1861, I conclude 
the expression originated before Trollope’s 
time. May it not have been evolved from 


that more ominous locution, ‘‘ the long arm | 


of the law ’’? 
N. W. Hutt. 


Among the Proverbs and Phrases in 11 S. 


Mepty Hovss (13 §. i. 469).—Probably in 
' Devonshire, as the arms are those of Swet 
| or Swete. 


| E. E. Core. 


| 
Samvue, Coox(ge) (13 S. i. 174, 236).—I 
should like to add to my account at the 


| first reference that Samuel Cooke of Eighton 
| Banks, Co, Durham, had a brother Joseph 
Cooke, block- and mast-maker, resident in 
‘Sunderland about the year 1840, and also a 
sister Mrs. Mary Browne. 

_ The parentage of Samuel Cooke is still 
, desired. Please reply to, 

| E. J. Cox. 
34, Leigh Road, Highbury, N.5. 


QueeN Puitrppa in Cuaucer (13 i. 
| 451).—This Queen is not referred to in any 
/of Chaucer’s writings. The lines quoted 
‘from ‘The Legende of Good Women’ 
| (shorter version, 145-148, longer 213-216, 
| first line incorrect) refer to the heroic 
Alcestis, who may perhaps be identified with 
' Richard IT’s first queen, Anne of Bohemia, 
_to whom Chaucer presumably intended to 
| dedicate this poem (cf. line 496). The same 
_ queen is the heroine of ‘The Parlement of 
 Foules.’ 


T. M. Keocu. 


Haywarp’s ar tHe ATHEN- 
(13 S. i. 410, 455).—Much about 


iv. is “Make a long arm.” Mr. Ricuarp H, | Abraham Hayward, a very self-important 
THornton (p. 44), gives a quotation from | gentleman, is contained in J. Cordy Jeaffre- 
Fuller’s ‘ Pisgah-Sight,’ 1650: ‘‘ How long son’s ‘A Book of Recollections,’ which Mr. 
an arme must Naphtali make to reach, J. Lanprear Lucas will find it worth while 
Judah!’’ He also quotes ‘‘ make a long. to consult. 


am” from The Massachusetts Spy of T. W. 


April, 1827. 


A long arm is the instrument for pulling 
down or pushing up the upper window sash, 
a rod, like a broom handle, furnished at 
the end with two hooks, one downwards the 
other upwards. 


Rosert PreRPorNt. 


“From A to Z” (13S. i. 468).—This ex- 
pression occurs in English at least two hun- 
dred years earlier that Jane Austen. See 
Shelton’s translation of the first part of 
‘Don Quixote’ (1612), where in the author’s 
preface it is literally translated as follows: 
“Thou needest do nought else but seek out 
a book that doth quote them all from the 
letter A until Z.” 


E. G. B. 


, St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 


| University Apmissions (13 S. i. 392).— 
| If the list is tested by the late Dr. Venn’s 
| Alumni Cantabrigienses,’ Part I of which 
/ runs from the earliest times to 1751, it will 
_ often be found that the school is mentioned. 
| The second volume concluded with the name 
Juxon, but the third volume is due, if not 
already issued. 


A. G. Keraty. 
Maltby, Yorks. 


Avutuors Wantep (13 S. i. 411, 478) :— 

1. The first eight lines of the poem given 
at the second reference is printed as age 
in ‘The Nursery Rhymes of England,’ by J. 
O. Halliwell (London, for the Perey Society, 
| 1842). He states that it was most probably 
taken from a poetical tale of 21 stanzas, which 
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he gives as No. xxx. This he says is from 
‘Ovid de Arte Amandi, &c., Englished  to- 
gether with Choyce Poems, and rare Pieces of 
Drollery,’ 12mo., Lond., 1662. 

The stanzas corresponding to the poem cited 
by Mr. G. D. Lump are Nos. 12, 18, 19, an 
read as follows :— 


Three children sliding thereabouts, 
Upon a place too thin, 

That so at last it did fall out. 
That they did all fall in. 


Ye parents all that children have, 
And ye that have none yet; 

Preserve your children trom the grave, 
And teach them at home to sit. 


For had they at a sermon been, 
Or else upon dry ground, 
Why then I would have never been seen, 
If that they had been drown’d. 
Joun R. 


1. “ Three children sliding on the ice” &c.— 
With one or two slight differences in wording, 
these lines appear in ‘The Nursery Rhymes 
of England,’ edited by James Orchard Halli- 
well, 3rd edition, 1844, and in ‘ Nursery 
Rhymes, with the Tunes to which they are 
still sung,’ collected and edited by Edward 
F. Rimbault, LL.D.,*&ec., no date, ? 1847. 


Halliwell writes that the song “ was sung 
to the tune of Chevy Chace. It was taken 
from a poetical tale in the ‘ Choyce Poems,’ 
12mo., London, 1662, the music to which may 
be seen in D’Urley’s ‘ Pills to Purge Melan- 
choly,’ 1719, vol. iv, p. 1.” 

Rimbault, in his preface, p. viii, says :— 
“The popular rhyme. ‘ Three children sliding 
on the Ice’ (p. 25), dates as far back as 1633, 
and is part of a ballad preserved in the Pepy- 
sian collection (vol. ii, p. 146), where it is 
called ‘The Lamentation of a bad market, or 
the drownding of three children on the River 
Thames.’ The verses which form the rhyme 
are thus given in the old ballad” (ut supra). 


Then follows a reference to D’Urfey. 
W. Chappell, in his ‘ Popular Music of the 


Olden Time,’ says in his Introduction, “ Dr. | 


Rimbault thas been the largest contributor to 
my work, and a contributor in every form. 
To him T am indebted for pointing out many 
airs which would have escaped me,” &. 
Both the Nursery Rhyme books (above) are 
illustrated for the use of children. 
Rosert Prerpoint. 


AuTHors Wantep (13 S. i. 411, 478). — 2. 
“Them’s my sentiments.”” When the Fellowx 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, in 1647, disputed 
the right of Parliament to appoint Henry Lang- 
ley as Master, they elected Henry Wightwicke, 
who, summoned to appear before the Parlia- 
mentary Visitors, handed in a paper in which 
he writes that he cannot submit to the sum- 
mons “ without breach of oath made to my 


Sovereign. Et sic habetis animi mei sen- 
tentiam. Henry Wightwicke.” (Macleane’s 
‘Pembroke College,’ p. 131. 
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| Notes on Books. 

The Shorter Poems of the XVIIIth Century. 
An Anthology. Selected and edited by Iolo. 

(Heinemann. 10s. 6d. net). 


_ Pernaps, in his enthusiasm, Mr. Iolo Williams 
—very pardonably—exaggerates when he speaks 
of eighteenth century poetry as magnificent. 
The adjective could strictly be applied to no 
more than a few of the poems assembled here. 
It may even be said to be the distinctive merit 
ot this verse that it dispenses with magnifi- 
cence. We find ourselves in agreement with 
the rest of the criticisms of Mr. Williams’s 
charming introduction, to which we would 
add, in further praise of his subject, that, 
compared with the poetry of our own day, the 
balance between thought and sensuous imagery 
was far more nicely struck in the eighteenth 
century. The like might be said of poetry 
as appealing to the eye, and poetry as appeal- 
ing to the ear. The grace, wit and melodious- 
ness of this verse are enhanced by the dis- 
cretion with which visual images are evoked, 
as these, in their turn, are rendered by that 
same discretion the more effective. The fresh- 
ness and delicacy of form are in almost every 
example delightful, and in several the ex- 
ternal beauty of the stanza gives a relatively 
commonplace idea an exhilarating quality— 
e.g., Sir John Moore’s “ Indeed, my Celia, ’tis 
in vain;’”” Thomas Parnell’s ‘‘ When thy beauty 
appears;” and Nicholas Rowe’s ‘“‘ Contented 
Shepherd.” 

Mr. Williams, collecting ‘‘ shorter ”’ poems, 
has decided that these shall be of one hundred 
lines or less—but has admitted four exceptions, 
and we could wish that he had added as 


suppose was further barred out—though we 
think it need not have been—by its incom- 
pleteness. 


The half-score or so of great names assert 
their pre-eminence conspicuously, and it is 
interesting to see, even within the bounds of 
this volume, the original notes of authentic 
genius compelling echoes. Thus Michael 
Bruce’s ‘ Elegy,’ a beautiful thing, instinct 
| with native force, reproduces, with a hardly 
fortunate fidelity, not merely the stanza-form, 
but likewise the cadences, inversions and 
shapes of sentence of the great ‘Elegy.’ To 
Bruce Mr. Williams assigns ‘The Cuckoo,’ 
which has been claimed by Logan. The ascrip- 


of this book. and might perhaps hhave been 
'more fully discussed in the footnotes. 


Not all the pieces given will be held by most 
readers by their own merits to iustify their 
inclusion. But the mere multitude, with the 
air of likeness pervading the average level, 
brings the nature and tricks of the eighteenth 
century vividly to the mind, and makes, be- 
sides, a valuable setting to the finer work. 
This can, in fact, hardly be well appreciated 
except through such _ juxta-position, 
while we would say that the quality of aver- 
age eighteenth century verse comes out best 


a fifth, ‘ Goldsmith’s ‘ Retaliation,’ which we: 


tion of poems furnishes an interesting feature: 
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when it is read in conjunction with contem- 
porary prose. 

Mr. Williams has an ingenious passage about 
the successive obscuration of periods of poetry 
to the poetical eye of mankind—as if this had 
a blind spot which, as the ages travelled before 
it, temporarily blotted them out. The poetry 
of the eighteenth century may certainly be 
taken to have been covered by the blind spot 
for some time, and now perhaps is, in truth, 
to be discovered again, not by the chosen few 
(for some have always prized it), but by the 
lover of poetry in general. There are some 
kinds of verse—light satire, occasional pieces, 
and the slighter sort of love-poems—in which 
more modern poets have done as well as, or 
better than those of the eighteenth century, 
partly through direct derivation; in epigrams 
and songs the eighteenth century bears away 
the bell, and, we think, also in hymns. This 
particular superiority implies, we take it, a 
less complicated self-consciousness than ours 
and freedom from the twentieth century’s bur- 
den of ever-increasing and, in general, ill- 
assimilated knowledge. Tihese songs and 
hymns are direct, unstrained, unsentimental— 
with no ulterior references in the latter to 
the existence of other religions or even other 
forms of Christianity. A word must be said 
of Prior’s ‘ Jinny the Just,’ which one might 
amuse oneself by trying to prove is the most 
representative of any single poem in the 
collection. 

We hope much from Mr. Iolo Williams in 
the future, and that not only as an interpreter 
of eighteenth century verse. 


Gossip of the Seventeenth and LHighteenth 
Centuries. By John Beresford. (Cobden- 
Sanderson. 8s. 6d. net). 

Tae best of the six essays in this book relates, 

more fully than modern historians and biogra- 

phers have done, the story of the trial and 
last hours of Charles I. The effect, as com- 
ong with other accounts, adds little to what 
as long been known and felt about the King’s 
dignity and courage, but considerably to the 
poignancy of certain moments. Few in this 

Tespect can be compared with the broken 

attempt of Charles to speak after his sentence 

had been read and before the guard hurried 
him down the stairs and out of Westminster 

Hall past the insolent soldiers, who puffed 

their tobacco-smoke in his face. Mr. Beres- 

ford quotes in full those two accounts of the 
farewell between the King and his two children 
which have been preserved as an addendum to. 

a 1649 edition of the ‘ Eikon Basilike.’? On the 

strange delay at the end,—when the King 

having walked across the park from St. 

James’s to Whitehall for execution was kept 

waiting for three hours—Mr. Beresford has 

no fresh light to throw. We see Charles yet 
once more summoned at last to the scaffold, 


helping to his feet the old Bishop who, when 
the summons came, fell on his knees before | 
him; passing with his “ cheareful look ” along | 
the galleries and through the Banqueting 


which was but six inches high, but forbearing 
complaint; turning then to address his 
speech to those about him. From this Mr. 
Beresford quotes at considerable length, and 
gives the close of it in full. He has some 
good remarks on the real points at issue be- 
tween Royalist and Parliamentarian and upon 
changes of public opinion in regard to the 
conflict between Charles and Cromwell; and 
winds up with a letter, hitherto unpublished, 
showing public opinion of the tragedy. 

Of less importance, but pectin of fresher 
interest, is the study of the younger Donne, 
where, as the fruit of careful revision of 
all that is recorded of him, we are led up to 
the conclusion that the great Dean’s son—“ cer- 
tainly one of those relatively rare persons, who 
go through life with a jest on their lips ”— 
was not so unworthy of his father as_ Dr. 
Jessopp in the ‘ D. N. B.’ has represented him. 
Here, too, Mr. Beresford quotes lavishly and 
from sources not quite easily accessible, so 
that students should find this piece of work 
really useful. 

The next two essays on Anne Hyde have 
much more gegen 4 the nature of gossip. 
They present us with a skilfully arranged 
series of scenes, the material for which is, in- 
deed, well-known, but gains a new interest by 
being focussed upon a character which has not 
perhaps received all the attention its quality 
deserves. Facts and dates are set out with a 
fulness which will make things easy to readers 
who have forgotten their history. We liked 
very much the Coke letters to which we come 


' next, and also the concluding essay on George 


Herbert, though it seems to assume that the 
general reader is but slightly acquainted with 
Herbert, an assumption which struck the old- 
fashioned mind of the writer of these words 
with some surprise. A charming book—schol- 
arly and humane. 


Shropshire Place-names. By E. W. Bowcock. 
(Shrewsbury: Wilding and Son). 


Tuts book confesses itself to aim at giving “‘a 
helping hand in a task which is only at its 
earliest stages.” It presents an alphabetical 
list of Shropshire place-names, each name 
having attached to it a dated list of earlier 
forms, and then an analysis of the name and 
an attempt at fixing its derivation. The latter 
is sometimes, perforce, no more than a tenta- 
tive statement of opinion on that question, 
Mr. Bowcock’s own or those of other students. 
Professor Mawer has initiated something like 
a new line in the study of place-names by his 
insistence that topography and history are as 
necessary for their solution as etymology and 
the science of linguistic development, and, in 
his prefatory note he gives due appreciation 
to Mr. Bowcock’s regard for these topics. The 
reader will put this book aside with the feel- 
ing that of a very high proportion of the 
names nothing certain can be said, perhaps 
too with some doubt whether any finality can 
ever be reached about a considerable number 
of them. But in the dubious instances he has 


Hall; looking “ very earnestly ” at the block, before him the verbal elements, any pertinent 
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tive possibilities and, where possible, instruc- | 
tive conjectures,—in fact, an excellent study 
preparatory to the book on Shropshire place- | 
names which is in due time to emanate from) 
that great enterprise the Survey ot English | 
Place-names. Mr. Bowcock, we learn, has, 
undertaken to organize the collection of mater- | 
ial from historical documents which is to form | 
the main groundwork of the Shropshire sec-| 
tion. Meanwhile he is to be congratulated on. 
having done so good a preliminary piece of 
work as this. Those who have a taste for this 
sort of enquiry will certainly find it stimu-_ 
lating. 
The Book of Fees commonly called Testa de Nevill. | 
Reformed from the earliest MSS. by the | 
Deputy Keeper of the Records. Part II, | 
A.D 1242-1293. (H.M. Stationery Office. £2). | 
Tuy great bulk of this second part of the | 
Testa de Nevill is composed of the returns | 
made by the sheriffs in compliance with writs | 
of May, October and December, 1242, the object | 
of which was to furnish the King’s expedition | 
to Gascony of that year. The enquiries | 
demanded a list of tenants-in-chief with the | 
number of the fees held of each, specifying 
localities, owners, overlords, the honours to 
which the fees belonged, with a list of towns 
held by serjeanty or the like. | 
The Introduction gives exact particulars of | 
the documents belonging to this enquiry for | 
each county. For some, Somerset and Dorset, 
for example, for Gloucester, Essex and Hertford, | 
and Worcester the lists are meagre; others, | 
those for Hereford, Oxford and Lincoln, for | 
example, contain matters of unusual interest. | 
Some half-dozen years later Robert Passelew | 
was entrusted with the maintenance of the 
King’s rights in all serjeanties held of him and 
under date 1250 the Book of Fees contains ex- | 
tracts of documents concerned with his pro- ; 
ceedings. Under 1251-1252 is a series of returns | 
from the West of England made, it would ap- 
pear, to a commission; and passing over sets 
of records in intervening years, we have in 
1293 the survey of the lands of Henry de | 
Pomeray. 


CORRIGENDA. 

At 13 S. i. 491, col. 1, 1. 8 from foot, for | 
“Switerzland ” read Switzerland. H 
Ibid., col. 2, 1. 4 from foot, for “ forshows ” | 
read foreshows. | 
_ Ibid., 492, col. 1, 1. 2, for “in a note” “— 
S. i. 477 s. v. ‘Dr. Steinkofft,’ par. 2, | 

for “at the Fry’s house” read “at their | 
(i.e., The Bible Society’s) house. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to | 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
gg te put in the top left-hand corner of | 
the 
*N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 


| Series; volumes will 
secutively. 


numbers 


| 


envelope the number of the page of | 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


Founded 1849. 
20, High Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
maticn of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


VOLUME 146. 

At the request of our friends and supporters. 
we have decided to abandon the cumbersome 
system of dividing “‘ Notes and Queries ” into 
instead be numbered con- 
The volume dated July-December, 
1923, will be reckoned as the 145th volume, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Inland and Abroad, Post Free. 
18 months ... &1 138. 
(including 2 half-yearly indexes). 
7d. 


(including “one “jndex). 


3 months . a 7s. 
‘All subscriptions payable in advance. 
Cheques should be made payable to ‘ Notes 

and Queries,’ and crossed ‘‘ Child & Co.” 


LONDON OFFICE: 


22, Essex Street, Strand, W.C.2 
(Army, Navy & Air Force Gazette Office). 
Telephone No. 396, Central. 


“NOTES AND QUERIES” is on sale at 
the above address, and a_ supply of back 
is always available. Orders for 


volumes, indexes, binding cases, etc., 


| booked. 


BINDING ARRANGEMENTS. 
The Publisher will undertake the binding of 


' subscribers’ parts into volumes at the following 
' charges, which include the cloth case :— 

| I'welfth Series, Vols. i to xii 
| Former Series (all volumes) 


4s. 6d. each. 

6s. 6d. each. 
Return postage, 9d. 

Parts for binding should be sent carriage ea 
1g: 


| to the Manager, ‘ Notes & Queries,’ 20, 
| Street. High Wycombe, Bucks. 


The necessary 
remittance should be forwarded at the same 


| time. 


INDEX TO VOL. 145, 


index to the volume concluded om 
29, 1923, will be available on 
January 25, and may be obtained 
from all newsagents, or from the Manager, 
‘Notes and Queries,’ 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. Price 1s. 6d; postage 1d. 
Indexes for all volumes of the TWELFTH 
SERIES (except Vol. vi. which is out of print} 
are available and ay | be obtained through all 
booksellers or direct from the Manager, ‘ Notes 
and Queries,’ 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 


Bucks. 
Price, 3s. 0d. Postage, 1d. 


The 
December 
Saturday, 


d 
= NOTES AND QUERIES. (Vol. 46. Jax. 5, 1924, 
facts that have been gleaned from records or | Po 
local conditions, a clear statement of alterna- 
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